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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 


AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. — Cow/fer. 


TAKEN TO TASK. 


A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ REDLANDS, OR HOME TEMPER.” 
CHAPTER IX. 

TH postman’s bag was my principal interest, 
and this morning brought me the pleasure of a 
etter from Agnes, with the promise of one shortly 
from Aunt Edith. Whilst reading it my attention 
was diverted by Victor’s remarks to his uncle. 
Bertha and her mother are anxious to pay us a 
No. 1310.—¥esrvary 3, 1877 








visit. They have heard of a house not far from this 
neighbourhood, and would like to rent it if it turns 
out to be a suitable residence for them. They cannot 
be here till the first week in September.” 

“That is time enough,” observed the colonel, 
shortly ; and then meeting my inquiring eyes, he 
added, ‘‘ Mrs. Rogers is Victor’s mother-in-law.” 

Bertha then was his wife’s sister and the children’s 
aunt. They were coming when my honeymoon, as 
the early period of married life is called, had run its 
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course. Very long the days were drawn out, though 
what with that I created for myself, and that which 
was made for me, there was no lack of occupation. The 
“two extremes met in the colonel and Nora. Having 
-succeeded in establishing a daily visit from the little 
girl before breakfast, I made use of the opportunity 
to instruct and amuseher. It was a pleasure to hear 
her childish babble, and to open her mind to new 
impressions. Hubert never came, not even to thank 
me for the toys which I sent him through his sister. 
Usually I drove once a day with the colonel, and 
being compelled to keep his money, solaced my 
feelings by making not always very judicious expen- 
diture for the children. No remark of the kind, 
however, came from him; he insisted upon my spend- 
ing, and appeared to make it an especial point to 
leave me free to choose the ways and means. 

A great portion of my morning was passed with 
him. I read the papers aloud to spare his eyes, and 
now and then an article from some review. He chose 
them; all were clever, but chiefly of that biting cha- 
racter which spares no one. Some questions on 
science I did not follow nor even care to understand, 
though by leading remarks from time to time he in- 
vited me to discuss them. They did not interest me. 
The sorting of the papers was not again proposed, for 
which I was thankful, being convinced it would be 
dry, hard labour, the colonel’s tastes and mine ap- 
pearing diametrically opposed. Before long visitors 
came. Victor was generally absent, attending some 
board of directors in London instead of his uncle, 
or engaged about the property. Though Colonel 
Demarcay made a point of supporting me, as he 
termed it, by his presence, I would rather have re- 
ceived my company without him. If any one made a 
favourable impression he contrived to remove it by 
infusing some doubt into my mind, telling me‘not to 
take people for what they appeared. I might have 
retaliated as to his exaggerated courtesy towards all. 
Surrounding himself with an atmosphere of insin- 
cerity in his intercourse with others, what more easy, 
more inevitable, than to transfér his own consciousness 
to them and disbelieve his fellows! Had this reason- 
ing been clear to me at first, my heart and mind 
would have been spared much irritation and conflict. 
Much that he said was true, but ever and anon with 
the truth was mixed a heartless, unpitying hardness. 
I was not long in discovering that he was not only 
‘without generous feeling towards fellow-men, but 
also a sceptic and without faith towards God. 
Doomed to a companionship contaminating and 
uncongenial, how should I escape an influence so 
withering ? how preserve the healthful mind I had 
till now enjoyed ? how strengthen myself for the part 
I had undertaken? He often used phrases and ex- 
: pressions which distressed me, even when unconscious 
‘of their real signification. What if by repetition, 
here a word and there a word, doubt and distrust 
were generated? what if my mind, inexperienced 
and comparatively ignorant, found some stumbling- 
block over which it could not pass, and hope and 
faith, the best things to be found in this life, the 
only solaces in times of difficulty and trouble, fled 
away and left me only the bitter husks of sceptical 
indifference? I remembered and understood now a 
word spoken by honest Patrick when he saw me 
looking at something in the library, ‘‘ Don’t read the 
‘master’s books ; I think no good will come of it.” 

The hope of escaping some of the constant attend- 
‘ance upon Colonel Demarcay reconciled me to the 


coming of Mrs. and Miss Rogers ; there might be dis- 
agreeables connected with their visit, but not dangers, 
and the courtesies of society must take up some 
portion of our time. Victor, too, would naturally 
be more at home, at least at first, and the colonel, 
having others to amuse him, would not demand so 
much of me. By cataloguing my advantages they 
seemed to increase. The colonel was personally very 
kind to me, and deferential to my wishes. For some 
days before the arrival of our visitors, I had been 
able to shorten my morning engagement in the 
study. After reading the papers, I asked if I could 
go away, when he deprecated all intention of fatiguing 
me, and requested me at all times to regard my own 
health and comfort, assuring me, with unvarying 
politeness, that by making him the second considera- 
tion, I virtually made him the first. Happily, too, I 
had found no inaccuracies in Mrs. Grover’s accounts, 
and was able to testify that everything was right; 
consequently there was no annoyance on that subject. 

The colonel’s polished tones were never raised to 
me, but often to Hubert, for even a trivial offence. 
The worst feature in the boy was the evanescent cha- 
racter of all impressions. Whilst his uncle reproved, 
he would sometimes blush and look down, but the 
voice of chiding had no sooner ceased than‘ he was 
romping with his favourite terrier, Nettle, in the hall, 
or racing Nora round as his pony. Half an how’s 
play they usually had before the nurse fetched them, 
and a day rarely passed in which Hubert did not 
incur some rebuke. I wished it were otherwise, for 
the boy’s sake, who, between the foolish indulgence 
of Grover, and the harshness of his uncle, was ina 
fair way of being spoilt. School was the only remedy. 
Not yet had I ventured to hint such a thing, but pur- 
posed doing so when his more immediate relatives 
arrived, supposing that his grandmother and aunt 
would naturally have his real interest at heart. With 
me he would not be friendly, and the kisses that little 
Nora so willingly gave me had the effect of making 
him cross, and sometimes unkind. ‘‘ She is not your 
mamma,” he would say, and drag the little girl away 
to play with him. Occasionally I heard her cry after 
these little quarrels, but on my peeping into the hall 
there were no complaints. A day or two before the 
arrival of Mrs. Rogers I heard a great shouting— 
cries and shrill laughter. On opening the door, the 
first object seen was Hubert, kneeling in front of 
the large dog—which was a forbidden visitor there 
—and keeping him in an upright position. Over the 
dog’s shoulders was his uncle’s great overcoat, and 
the boy was settling on his shaggy head a wig which 
the colonel wore when he had a cold. 

«Will you be quiet, sir? will you be good, or must 
I use the whip?” Hubert was saying, gravely, asa 
quick movement on the part of Nero displaced his 
hairy crown. ‘‘ But his ears—come, Nora, try to 
tuck in one, while I put up the other,” continued the 
child. ‘‘He won’t be uncle with his ears hanging 
down ; there, doesn’t he look wise and old—just like 
uncle?” he was saying, having settled the wig to his 
mind, and surveying his labour with great satis- 
faction. I was about to remonstrate, and send the 
children to the nursery, fearing the effect of the 
juvenile peccadillo upon the colonel if he chanced to 
see them, when he suddenly appeared, and stood still, 
rooted to the ground with displeasure at Hubert’s 
audacity. 

‘You permit this unexampled impertinence!” he 





observed, angrily, addressing me. 
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“T was just going to speak,’ was my answer; but 
a smile lurked in the corners of my mouth. I could 
not take a serious view of this childish folly, and 
murmured something about youthful spirits. 

“TJ find you strangely indulgent — another step 
in the ladder,’’ said the colonel; ‘‘ perhaps you would 
be less so if turned into ridicule yourself.” 

‘Even then I hope to be able to distinguish 
between a failure in principle and a breach of 
propriety,” I answered, promptly, almost despising 
the old man for a vanity or consciousness so sus- 
ceptible. 

‘Ladies are always in the right,” he said, bending 
low, yet not without my reading his extreme annoy- 
ance in his heightened colour. 

Turning to Hubert, he asked, imperatively, ‘‘ How 
did you get that?” pointing to the luckless wig. 

The child not replying, I took advantage of the 
pause to order him to restore it to its place, and go 
back to the nursery. He waited no second bidding, 
but, snatching the offending article from the dog’s 
head, hurried along the hall. To my dismay, before 
he was out of sight, he clapped it upon his own 
head, and, to make the sight more ludicrous, hind 
part before. Most likely it was an accident, but the 
colonel was enraged. I saw him stalk after the 
delinquent, and heard afterwards that he had locked 
him up in his dressing-room, upstairs. 

Poor boy! that was not the way to train his 
character. My heart yearned overhim. Except for an 
occasional scuffle with Nora, and persistent rudeness to 
m9, there was no harm inhim. I never found him 
out in an untruth, and never perceived that he shrunk 
from owning to a fault or an accident. He could 
not forgive me for being Nora’s new mamma, and 
would not accept a kindness at my hands, nor be 
friendly with Nora when she permitted me to caress 
her. The kind feeling I longed to testify was, perforce, 
repressed; nor might I use any one of the tender 
expletives usually addressed to children. Nay, I was 
obliged to keep guard over my tongue, lest his refrac- 
tory nature should be outraged by any affectionate 
epithet. My goodwill, therefore, could only be shown 
in a way that childhood least understands. 

Walking about the lawn that afternoon, I was con- 
sidering how best to urge on Victor the necessity of 
sending Hubert to school in order to avoid greater 
evils at home, when a slight noise made me look 

upwards. Hubert had raised the sash of the window 
of the room where he was imprisoned, and was 
already half way out. His object was evident; he 
meant to drop on a projection below, and find his 
way to the window of another room, from which he 
might make his escape. From where I stood, the 
ledge appeared so narrow, that a fall was inevitable. 
To be startled by a word or movement of any sort 
would precipitate him downwards nearly twenty 
feet. Nothing could be done but to gaze in silent 
horror, hoping that the window of the other room 
was not closed. Motionless, and even holding my 
breath lest that should disturb the deep silence 
necessary for his success, I stood and watched, with 
clasped hands and straining eyes, as, with his fingers 
pressed against the wall, his little feet shufiled along, 
slowly, carefully. Thinking that the daring adven- 
turer might really accomplish his purpose, I began 
to breathe more freely, when a voice a few paces off 
addressed me, ‘“ What is the matter, Ella?” 
Instantly raising my trembling arm, I tried to check 
my husband, who was approaching, ignorant of what 
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was passing. It was too late. Disturbed by the 
sound, Hubert lifted his eyes, lost his balance, and 
fell with a heavy thud to the ground, just at his 
father’s feet, who, understanding the danger at a 
glance, had rushed forward to save him. In speech- 
less grief Victor snatched him up and bore him into 
the nursery. 

I confess to feeling a strong amount of angry 
surprise when Grover, thrusting me aside to adminis- 
ter restoratives herself, lamented over the evils 
which were sure to follow new notions and habits, 
ending with the remark that if no one had inter- 
fered, and the children had been allowed to go 
on as usual, this accident would not have happened. 
That was not the moment to animadvert upon 
Hubert’s faults and disobedience, so I was silent. 

The fall did not prove a serious one. Stunned at 
first, and somewhat bruised, for two days Hubert 
was kept in bed, but by the time his grandmother 
and aunt arrived, the dauntless child was running 
about, racing Nero and romping with Nettle, as full 
of energy as ever. It required misadventures more 
serious than this to tame him. My little lecture had 
been given faithfully as regarded my own conscience, 
and without exciting any apparent resentment in the 
child. He listened with downcast eyes while, insist- 
ing upon the duty of obedience, I endeavoured to 
point out the many sorrows that often spring from a 
neglect of it. No feeling, however, was elicited 
beyond a heightened colour, which might mean dis- 
pleasure at being rebuked; his clear blue eye was 
expressionless, and when I had finished he tossed 
back his long golden curls, and having asked if he 
might go out with his nurse, walked away as uncon- 
cerned as if I had not spoken. Knowing that any 
reprimand from me would secure him an excess of 
indulgence upstairs, it was already something that 
he had abstained from giving any perceptible sign of 
impatience. I do not know if he listened, I only 
know that sorrow came to him, as it does to all selt- 
willed, ardent temperaments, and that the little heart 
nearly broke with its own grief before he could dis- 
tinguish true kindness from false. 


CHAPTER X. 


ExciTreMENT of an unusual degree prevailed at Lorn- 
dale the morning Mrs. and Miss Rogers were ex- 
pected. Nora could talk of nothing else; vain were 
all my efforts to insinuate a word of instruction 
during her early visit to me, or to get her to read a 
sentence with attention. Aunt Bertha, in one way 
or other, was always coming upon the scene, and 
seemed to have a large share of her childish heart. 

‘She appears very fond of her aunt,” I observed to 
Adams, when, despairing of the little one deriving 
any benefit, I dismissed her to the nursery. 

‘* Grover has been talking to her, that is all. I 
don’t think Miss Nora remembers her aunt; she has 
not seen her for three years; she is too young to go 
back so far.” 

‘‘Ts Miss Rogers like her sister?” I ventured to 
ask, the desire of knowing something of my prede- 
cessor being strong upon me. 

“Oh, no; Hubert is like his mamma; Miss Rogers 
is dark.” 

‘“Like Miss Nora ?” 

‘Dark, but not like her except that she is short; 
both sisters were very small.” 

‘“You knew Mrs. Demarcay, then?” 

E 2 
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‘“‘ A little. I lived once with Miss Everett. Mrs. 
Demarcay called sometimes with Miss Rogers. The 
sisters were fond of each other, I will say that.” 

‘‘Ts there any likeness of Mrs. Demarcay in the 
house ?”” 

‘Yes, a small portrait; but I have not seen it. 
Mr. Demarcay keeps one in his dressing-case ; 
another, I am told, he wears in a locket round his 
neck.” 

Repressing the spasmodic pain that all at once 
seemed to contract my heart, I observed, with as 
much calmness as I could command, ‘‘ Miss Everett 
has not called upon me.” 

‘‘ She is in deep mourning for her mother, a dear, 
good lady, who died a few months ago. I think she 
has no heart for visiting.” 

This lady was the only person in our small parish 
church whom I could regard as in a sphere of life 
likely to visit the Demarcays. Her face, at once 
sweet and intellectual, interested me as I saw her in 
a farther corner of the church, with her long veil 
thrown back, and her eyes usually fastened on her 
book. Once they met mine, and attracted me by 
their look of meek resignation. I had seen her, too, 
going in and out among the cottages when driving 
with the colonel, who on one occasion said, in a dis- 
paraging tone, ‘‘ Miss Everett would not be a nice 
companion for you; she is too dull and heavy in 
hand, whereas cheerfulness and sprightliness are 
cardinal virtues in women; and if, in addition, there 
is good sense as well as good looks and education,” 
he added, making me a courteous bow, ‘‘a man has 
all the guarantee he requires for the happiness of his 
home.” Since Adams had taken the absolute com- 
mand of my toilet, and I suffered her to dress me as 
she liked, there was a sensible difference in the 
colonel’s appreciation of me. Once or twice he had 
gratified me by calling upon Victor to remark how 
well his wife was looking. It was weak of me, no 
doubt, but being true, I may as well confess it. My 
husband was always kind and gentle in his bearing 
towards me, but I was not satisfied. A passionate 
craving existed to be lifted nearer to his heart—a 
longing for a greater oneness of life and feeling. 
The love he evinced for his children showed the 
warmth of his disposition. I was not envious of 
them, they had an earlier claim upon his affec- 
tion, but I should have been glad of some more 
demonstrative token of his approbation than that 
which reached me through the occasional compli- 
ments of the colonel. Though it did not come, 
Victor gave me no tangible cause of complaint; I 
was a second wife; the title so new to me was robbed 
of its principal endearment to him by the hard 
memory that stood between us. Time, patience, 
a careful attention to his little ones, would, I hoped, 
by degrees, ensure me tenderness; yet in Hubert’s 
persistent dislike, and the nurse’s enmity, I had 
serious obstacles to surmount. To fight against a 
strong sense of loneliness, I felt that 1 wanted a 
friend. 

A secret sympathy drew me towards Miss Everett ; 
the colonel’s disparagement of her had a different 
effect from what he intended—it made me more 
desirous to make her acquaintance, and increased my 
mortification that she had omitted the courtesy I 
thought my due. In some way or other I was re- 


ment, and yet her features bore the impress of an 
ineffable peace which considerably enhanced their 
beauty. To me she was strikingly lovely ; her bright 
eyes were dark but sweet, and her rosy lips defined 
admirably her small, well-shaped mouth. Her smile, 
I fancied, must be bewitching. Saying something of 
the kind, I was surprised at eliciting only a cold 
response from a man so alive to personal attractions 
as the colonel. For some cause or other he did not 
like her. 

We were in the beginning of September. The day 
was one of sunshine, clear and golden; the fresh air 
stirred tenderly the bronzed leaves that hung half- 
drooping on their stems. During the morning little 
feet were heard in unusual places, on the stairs, 
in the hall, and voices out-of-doors besides; for 
Grover made it a special holiday, and relaxed even 
the little discipline she usually maintained. Tho 
visitors were expected before luncheon, and Victor, 
himself more animated, and with the appearance of 
more energy than was habitual to him, was gone to 
fetch them from the station. I would rather have 
prepared myself for the ordeal of presentation to the 
mother and sister of the first Mrs. Demarcay by 
sitting alone, but the colonel wanted me. By an 
irony of circumstances, my greatest support and pro- 
tection came from that member of the family for 
whom I had the smallest esteem; nay, from whom 
in my secret soul I shrank with fear and repulsion. 
I read the papers, not as usual, for my thoughts 
wandered and built up airy castles in spite of myself. 
Victor had looked so cheerful that morning—what if 
these new guests, caring for his happiness, joined 
and sustained me in contributing towards it? What 
if, anxious for the children’s welfare, they under- 
stood and seconded my efforts to make them estim- 
able and good? I had no wish to trespass on the 
past, only to colour the future a little brightly. So 
much depended upon the characters of Mrs. and M:3s 
Rogers. Once or twice I paused in my reading 
without knowing it, until the colonel, by repeatiag tio 
last word rather shortly, recalled my attention. On 
the whole he was patient, until Hubert, forgetting in 
his boyish excitement the sacredness of his uncle’s 
study, burst open the door, shouting aloud, 
‘“‘They are coming, they are coming; the carriage 
is just here.” 

The lecture due to his inadvertence he escaped by 
rushing away before Colonel Demarcay could suffi- 
ciently recover from his surprise to speak. The re- 
sult fell upon me, for I had to finish the paragraph, 
and listen to some not very interesting remarks upon 
it, before the colonel would move or let me go. 
Perhaps it was this delay that threw a constraint 
over the meeting. The carriage had driven off, and 
Mrs. and Miss Rogers were installed in the drawing- 
room when I got there. Victor was standing in the 
hall, and asked me, rather stiffly, where I had been, 
as he was waiting to present me to his mother and 
sister-in-law, whom he had detained downstairs for 
that purpose. 

The introduction and its effects were not what I 
expected. “Inward vexation had taken the place ol 
the cordial welcome I intended to give, and I was 
too natural, too blunt in my manners, to force or 
feign more cordiality than I felt. On their part they 
were critical and frigid. A glance was sufficient to 





solved to approach her. That calm, serene brow 
awakened in me a feeling akin to envy; she had 
passed through the fiery trial of a great bereave- 





show that they did not like me. 
Mrs. Rogers, a stout, fair woman, who evidently 
took life easily, might not trouble herself with a 
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feeling of enmity of any kind; but her daughter, 
small and slight as she was, had the traits and signs 
of a strong character, or it may be more correct to 
call ita high temper. The natural tendencies of a 
quick, undisciplined mind should not come under 
the classification that seems to imply a thoughtful 
training or determined shaping of means and ways 
to a proposed end. 

Her raven-coloured hair, piled in thick masses on 
her head, and lying in curls on her low brow, gave a 
hard look to her countenance, which was only par- 
tially subdued by the deep rich colour on her cheeks. 
Contrary to the laws of beauty, her most agreeable 
feature was the nose, decidedly retroussé, which re- 
lieved the heavy expression by adding a certain 
piquancy to the face, keeping the observer expectant 
rather than satisfied. Dark eyes and dazzling white 
teeth contributed their charms, though all these per- 
sonal advantages combined failed in producing on me 
an agreeable impression. It was otherwise with 
Hubert ; he stood by her side, one hand clasped in 
hers, the other holding a small travelling-bag with 
which he had vociferously asked to be entrusted. 
Nora, whose little inconstant heart went forth readily 
to new-comers, was caressing her grandmamma with 
the appearance of real affection, though in the morn- 
ing every word of longing had been for Aunt Bertha. 
With this proof of the varying nature of her regard, 
it was foolish of me to feel as I did the defection of 
my little favourite. 

Colonel Demarcay alone appeared uninfluenced by 
the new arrivals, beyond the respectful attentions he 
thought as much due to himself as to them. Must I 
own that my ruffled feelings were soothed by his 
deference to me, and by the ostentatious way in 
which he noticed any remark that came from me? 
Perforce.I felt a little gratitude, and yet it was mixed 
too much with bitterness to be a pleasing sensation. 
It was some relief that, instead of asking me to drive 
with him that afternoon, he left me to my duties as 
hostess. 

While Victor strolled about with his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Rogers fell to my share, and we passed a weary 
while in maintaining a conversation in which neither 
took any real interest, until my companion, excusing 
herself on the plea of fatigue after her journey, re- 
tired to her room and left me alone. The better to 
enjoy my own welcome companionship, I seated my- 
self in a small room, or rather recess, adjoining the 
general saloon, from which it was separated by heavy 
folds of drapery. From the window I watched, at 
first idly and without interest, the two who were 
em up and down the gravel terrace close by. 

ictor’s tall figure was a great contrast to the dimi- 
nutive one by his side. So it must have been with 
her sister, the loved and cherished wife, whose place 
I had so unwisely taken. Judging from appear- 
ances, there was almost an exaggeration of energy 
in the small person who planted her feet so firmly, 
and talked with a decision overpowering to my 
silent husband. Imperative gestures supplemented 
the eagerness of her conversation, to which Victor 
was compelled to listen, though with a deprecating 
manner he made several fruitless attempts to inter- 
tupt her. Tired at last, or failing to agree, they 
approached the window next to the one where I sat 
with the curtain behind me. Victor threw up the 
sash, saying as he did so, ‘Let it rest, Bertha; what 
is done cannot be undone. Could your sister know 
all, she would approve rather than blame.” 
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‘But you promised. Oh, Victor! how can a man 
who is a man so lightly break his word?” 

“In the letter only I have done so, not in the 
spirit,” he answered. ‘As I have already told you, 
I was influenced by no personal feeling, but solely 
for the interest of the children.” 

‘‘ How can I bear to see a stranger here ?”’ sobbed 
Bertha Rogers; and passionately rushing on into 
tones of undisguised contempt, she added, ‘“‘ Man 
easily reconciles himself to the changes he finds ex- 
pedient. A broken promise is nothing to him when 
the stain of it is only known at home.” 

‘Bertha! Bertha! you are wilfully unjust and 
unkind,” exclaimed Victor, with a dash of impa- 
tience in his voice. ‘‘ Remember that this marriage 
was against my heart’s consent, and solely to insure 
to Anna’s children the fortune we had a right to 
expect for them, but which the caprice of the colonel 
was prepared to withhold, except upon the terms 
that so offend you. Your sister would have wished 
me to make the concession, and would have been 
satisfied with knowing that no other has, or ever will 
have, the power to awaken in me a love which is 
unfading and unchanging. Don’t blame me, Bertha, 
but rather help me to bear the burden of a loss which 
after four years is as vivid as yesterday.” 

Though in a vague kind of way I felt myself to be 
the stranger alluded to by Bertha Rogers, it was not 
till Victor began to answer, and my blood tingled at 
the first few words he spoke, that I at all realised 
myself to be hearing something not intended for my 
ears, and when I did so there was no strength for 
action left in me. On their entrance I had raised the 
curtain for the purpose of joining them. Bertha I 
saw in front of me, and thought she saw me, but I 
must have been mistaken. 

Startled by Victor’s vehement and rapid utterance, 
the drapery fell from my hand, leaving me as if 
transfixed to the spot, and he was at the end of his 
passionate defence before I could sufficiently recover 
from the shock to sce or feel what ought to be done. 
One resolve was paramount. Though willing to face 
my husband, I could not encounter his sister-in-law, 
nor give her the triumph of knowing that I was 
acquainted with my position. ‘There could be 
nothing more for me to hear, the worst had been 
said,” I mentally argued as the excuse for saving 
my pride by waiting till Bertha was gone before I 
showed myself. My feelings were lacerated to the 
utmost. What could come nearer to breaking a wife’s 
heart, if she loved, or embitter life, than to find her 
tenderness of so little account? If my affection had 
been chilled, or left undeveloped by Victor's cold 
manners and stately courtesies, it had existed, and was 
ready to lighten up at his pleasure, requiring only 
the magic spark of his attachment to kindle into 
flame. Suddenly, and with a sound im my head asa 
torch makes when plunged into water, it seemed to 
go out. My limbs quivering as much as my nerves, 
I dropped into the nearest chair, drawing heavily 
the breath which seemed inclined to stop altogether, 
and only returned in gasps. But I would not be 
conquered. Shaking off with a determined effort the 
icy grip laid upon me, I tried to think, unfortunately 
to little purpose. Amid repeated attempts to arrange 
my thoughts so as to settle beforehand how to address 
my husband, my head swam. A mist obscured the 
objects around me; I could neither find the doorway 
nor raise the curtain. Hands and feet refused to 
move, and yet I could not be said to be insensible. 


AN ARMENIAN WEDDING. 


The simple drawing-room at Rosewood, with its 
dear inhabitants, was mixed up with my handsome 
chamber at Lorndale and the broad terrace below, 
where my husband and Colonel Demarcay were 
walking and talking on the day of my arrival. But 
I seemed to be in neither place, only waiting some- 
where for Victor, who was coming presently, as soon 
as he had done speaking to Agnes. 

‘‘Then you do not care for your new wife? yours 
is not a marriage of inclination, but of convenience ? 
yet even so I cannot forgive you.” 

‘‘Aones! Agnes!’ I called out in horror at such 
words proceeding from her lips, and anxious to stop 
her from saying more. The attempt to speak, reviving 
my scattered senses, enabled me to distinguish where 
I was, aided by other sounds that by degrees made 
me conscious who had been the speaker, and 
strengthened my resolution to wait. 

Oh! how I longed to make known my presence to 
Victor. Would Bertha never go? The delay was 
almost more than I could bear, and yet I was resolved 
not to stir while she was there; I could not meet my 
triumphant enemy eye to eye. Happily for my fast- 
failing powers of self-restraint, complete silence fol- 
lowed this last question. Bertha was perhaps satis- 
fied; if not, she did not think it worth while to contend 
further. Incensed, as well as wounded, incapable 
of reasoning calmly—on the contrary, with my 
mental faculties numbed by the force of the blow, 
and by the coldness that could delineate the situation 
so calmly, I yet felt all its bitterness and my help- 
lessness. The new guests were more to Mr. Demarcay 
than I was, having the privilege of a confidence 
never to be accorded to me. Without the colonel’s 
support I had no influence in the house ; without the 


children I had no tie to my husband. WasTI glad 
or sorry to have obtained this insight into his mind? 
The usual lot of listeners had been mine ; my punish- 
ment was severe, though the act had been involuntary 
at first, and, according to my reasoning, compulsory 


afterwards. But henceforth all should be open be- 
tween us; concealment should be at an end. [ would 
face the truth and compel Victor to see that I did so. 
A certain fierce courage sustained me, not for re- 
proaches—at that moment they were not even con- 
templated—but to let him know that every word 
spoken to soothe the irritated spirit of his sister-in- 
law had fallen with incisive distinctness on the ear of 
his wife. 

After a few seconds more of impatient waiting, the 
door opened and closed. As no echo of footsteps had 
preceded the sound, I concluded it was Bertha 
Rogers who had left the room, and raised the damask 
drapery. 





AN ARMENIAN WEDDING. 


AS our young servant, Carapet, was to act as best 
man on the occasion, we were kindly invited by the 
bridegroom, a very respectable man, who had worked 
hard and paid off the heavy debts left by his father, to 
be present at the ceremony of his marriage with the 
daughter of abarber. We accordingly repaired soon 
after sunset last evening to his house, where a con- 
siderable number of persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were assembled. We were conducted into the 
principal room, and seated ourselves on mattresses 
round the walls, which, with carpets, form the only 





furniture of an Armenian sitting-room. One priest 
had already arrived, and after a short time he was 
joined by one of the two monks here and three more 
priests. After partaking of the usual refreshments, 
namely, wine and roasted peas, melon and other 
seeds, they were all attired in their rich and gaudy 
robes. The bride’s wedding garments were brought 
in a tray, and placed in the centre of the room, with a 
saucer containing a glass of wine and the ring sent 
by the bride for the bridegroom, round which five 
lighted candles were set. My husband, myself, and 
the seven officiating men and boys, were furnished 
with lighted tapers, which we had to hold in our 
hands, and the bridegroom and his best man having 
placed themselves kneeling at the feet of the monk, 
the service commenced. 

It consisted of prayers chanted by the four priests 
and two choristers in the usual hideous, discordant 
tones, accompanied throughout by the loud ringing of 
a bell, and in the reading of portions of Scripture in a 
dull, monotonous voice. ter this the wedding 
garments and ring were presented to the monk, who 
consecrated them by waving a silver cross and pray- 
ing over them ; and the bridegroom, standing before: 
him, received his blessing, together with the 
pressure of the cross upon his brow. He and 
the best man then drank the wine, the weddin 
clothes were removed, and the women and children 
retired to an upper room. 

A very homely dinner was then served, first to the 
men and next to the women, the plates, dishes, etc., 
being placed on a tablecloth spread on the floor. The 
Armenians have neither puddings nor cakes, and 
their meat cookery being too greasy to suit an English 
palate, the excellent cheese principally engaged my 
attention. A knife and fork had been provided for 
my use, and I succeeded in steering my food from 
my feet to my mouth without injury to my dress. It 
was rather surprising to see babies in arms drinking 
wine with a relish, young women tossing off wine- 
glasses full of the fiery spirit called arrack, and the 
best man seated in the middle of the tablecloth, so as 
to be best able to serve the numerous company, who 
were scrambling with their hands in the various 
dishes. It was about ten when the repast was 
ended, and about an hour. later a young woman 
brought in a bowl full of the greenish powder called 
henna, mixed it with water, and took it away for 
the use of the bridegroom and others, who dyed their 
hands a deep orange-colour by rubbing them with 
the paste thus made. 

The company, amounting to nearly a hundred, had 
now to while away the following three hours by 
singing, letting off fireworks, and dancing (men and 
women apart) to the sound of the dismal drums and 
bagpipes used by the Persian musicians. Shortly 
before two a.m. the whole party were assembled in 
the courtyard, and the bridegroom was placed against 
the wall and kissed by several female relatives, each 
of whom put sugar into his pockets, the last also 
fastening across his breast a broad band of red satin 
embroidered with gold, which is the gift of the 
bride, and which somewhat relieved the ugly effect 
of his very long green calico sort of dressing-gown- 
This being done, tapers, which were taken from us 
when we reached the house of the bride, were given 
to each of the women, and we sallied forth into the 
street. 

Our way was lighted by Chinese lanterns, and en- 
livened by singing and sending up rockets, and we 
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AN ARMENIAN WEDDING. 1 


stopped at the door of two houses to take wine and 
melons or quinces provided by their occupants. 'Thus 
it took us nearly an hour to walk less than a mile, 
and it was a happy thing that the night was unusu- 
ally mild and also moonlight. No one might enter 
the bride’s house till her father came out to welcome 
the bridegroom, which he did with warm embraces. 
Doubtless the cry had been raised within, ‘‘ Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him.” I 
should also mention that the best man is called ‘ the 
witness.”” His duties are most arduous, as he is 
complete master of the ceremonies, and he is indeed 
“the friend of the brid\groom, which standeth and 
heareth him, and rejoice\ because of his voice.” 

But to return to my story. The men and the 
women and children were again crowded into sepa- 
rate rooms, and shortly after they were seated a 
young woman brought into the women’s room a 
censer full of incense, which she waved before myself 
and several others, and also a curious little iron jug 
full of rose-water, which she showered freely upon 
us. Then followed tea, wine, sweetmeats, and 
quinces, and at about five o’clock the bride was 
fetched from her own room and most carefully 
arrayed in the garments provided by her lord, some 
of which were rich and costly. Six or seven different 
articles were fastened over her head, all of them 
being finally concealed by two coloured veils of mate- 
rials so thick as completely to blindfold the poor 
wearer, who had held a handkerchief before her face 
ever since her entrance. The bridegroom then came 


intoe the adjoining room, where again he was em- 
braced by several of the women, and a green satin 
badge was fastened across the red one before de- 
scribed. The bride was then led in, looking merely 
like a moving mass of clothes, and the monk having 


made them plight their troth, placed her hand in that 
of the bridegroom and gave them the nuptial bene- 
diction. 

We next proceeded to a neighbouring church, 
where a short service was performed, in which the 
most remarkable thing was the dipping of a large 
silver hand (intended to denote that of the patron 
saint of the church) in water, and applying it to the 
lips of the bride and bridegroom. Again we went 
forth into the street, where signs of dawn began to 
appear, and again there was the same shouting, 
singing, and sending up rockets, while the bride was 
carefully led along in silence by her husband and 
two women. The distance was about three-quarters 
of a mile, and our progress was so slow that it was 
nearly sunrise before we reached the door of the 
bridegroom’s church. ‘There we were kept wait- 
ing some minutes, and then a priest came and 
began the service by asking questions similar to 
those of our own service, and the bride was 
with difficulty induced to pronounce her answers 
loud enough to be heard by him. After this 
he returned into the church, followed by the whole 
company. He then raised one of the bride’s thick 
veils, and put it over the head of the bridegroom 
also, and, with their heads thus entirely concealed, 
they had to stand close together during a service 
which lasted nearly an hour, in the course of which 
a cord was fastened round the neck of each, to be 
removed only by the priest, and that not for several 
hours, nor till after the payment of a sum of money 
varying according to the wealth of the wearers. We 
next returned to the house of the bridegroom, three 
priests and two choristers accompanying, and chant- 





ing and ringing a bell all the way. On reaching the 
door the bridegroom’s mother came out to kiss the 
bridal pair and conduct them in. Rose-water was 
sprinkled over us, the hats of the bridegroom and 
the best man were held over a censer of incense, the 
sign of the cross was made with the point of a sword 
over the doorway, and a saucer full of sugar-plums. 
was placed on the ground and crushed under foot by 
the bridegroom. He and his bride were then taken 
into the principal room and another short service 
was performed, which concluded with the final bless- 
ing. After this the bride was led away into the 
women’s room and placed behind a curtain in a 
corner, from which she would not be allowed to move- 
for several hours, as she and her husband might not 
exchange a word till after the loosing of the cord 
round their necks. 

Then followed tea, after which I retired to my own 
house for breakfast and a short sleep; but, having 
been kindly begged to return in the afternoon, I 
went again at 1 p.m., and witnessed the cruel sport 
of killing eight fowls by dashing their necks against 
the edge of a sword well sharpened for the purpose. 
A circle of thirty or forty was then formed in the 
middle of the courtyard, one-half of it composed of 
men, and the other of women and children; and 
they moved round and round very slowly, with a kind. 
of hop at each step, and plaintive singing, the best 
man occupying the centre of the circle, and holding 
aloft the sword with the head of one of the fowls on 
the point of it. After this came the usual tray with 
wine and peas, melon and other seeds; congratula- 
tions were offered and healths drunk. Though most 
kindly pressed to stay and partake of the fowls cooked 
for dinner—at which, I hear, forty persons were pre- 
sent that night—it was rather a relief to wearied 
nature to find myself again in my quiet home. It 
may be asked whether the marriage bond proves the 
more firm and lasting for being thus, in appearance, 
so tightly drawn. To this we must reply that there 
does not exist any peculiar devotion between Arme- 
nian husbands and wives, and instances are not rare 
of husbands going from here to Calcutta, Bombay, 
or Batavia in search of employment, and never send- 
ing any money, or even letters, to their unhappy 
wives ! 

Julfa, Ispahan. BE. B. 


THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 


Slee early days of February draw from their 
various retreats in the country to the Senate 
House at Westminster the representatives of the 
people and the legislators of the land. 

Twenty-seven years have passed since the portly 
figure of the late Sir Robert Peel was seen among 
the assembled members of the House of Commons 
on the reopening of Parliament, responding to the 
greetings of his friends, or prominently conspicuous 
on the front Opposition bench. Exciting debates 
have ensued, important measures have passed into 
law, and mighty events have occurred in British and 
European history since his sudden demise in 1850. 
Yet the lapse of time and the shifting scene of 
politics have not obscured the fame of the great 
English commoner, or lessened his hold on the 
respect and affection of his countrymen. 

Since the removal of Sir Robert Peel from the 
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arena of public life, a new generation has sprung up, 
unfamiliar with his well-known form in the House 
or on horseback in the park, and with his name in 
the political discussions of the day. 

The Peel family belong to the class of English 
yeomen. The grandfather of the statesman was 
Robert Peel, who inherited a small estate called 
Peel’s Fold, in Lancashire. This ancestor married 
Elizabeth Haworth, the daughter of a gentleman of 
Lower Darwen, and maintained himself and his 
family at first by farming. He began at Blackburn 
the business of a calico printer; and afterwards 
became a member of the firm of Haworth, Peel, and 
Yates. He is described as a shy and reserved man, 
with a turn for mechanics. When in his garden 
one day, making some experiments in printing, his 
only daughter, then a girl, brought him a sprig of 
parsley, saying she thought it would make a pretty 
pattern. He took it, looked at it, and said he would 
try. The result was that the parsley pattern became 
a favourite with the trade, and procured for the 
inventor the nickname of “Parsley Peel.” Mr. 
Peel took advantage of the introduction of the spin- 
ning-jenny, and became a cotton-spinner. His first 
cotton mill was at Brookside, a small village near 
Blackburn, where he had conducted his printing 
business. Afterwards removing to Burton-upon- 
Trent, he continued in a course of uninterrupted 
prosperity. His sons were instructed in his trade, 
and resembled their father in character, being 
reserved, hardworking, plain, frugal, and unosten- 
tatious. The founder of the fortunes of the Peels 
walked about in his later days as a stately old 
gentleman, with a gold-headed cane, and dressed in 
the clothes fashionable in the days of Dr. Johnson, 
and never tired repeating his favourite maxim, ‘“‘A 


From a Print published in 1842.) 
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man can always succeed if only he will put his wil] 
into the endeavour.” 

The father of the late Minister, also Robert Pee] 
afterwards Sir Robert Peel, the first baronet, was 
the third son of ‘‘ Parsley Peel,’’ and this third son 
seems to have most deeply imbibed the sentiments 
of his sire as to worldly success. When eighteen 
years of age he said to his father that he thought 
they were ‘‘too thick upon the ground,” and offered 
to go elsewhere if he would give him £500. After- 
wards he joined his father’s former partners, his 
maternal uncle, Mr. Haworth, and his future father- 
in-law, Mr. Yates. He was then twenty-three. Mr. 
Haworth in time left the firm, after which Mr. 
Yates was senior, and young Robert Peel the junior, 
partner. This second Robert Peel was a man of 
untiring energy, and for many years his life was 
devoted to incessant labour. At the age of thirty- 
six he married Ellen Yates, the young daughter of 
his partner. This lady, besides bringing to him her 
father’s fortune, proved an excellent wife, affec- 
tionate, sweet-tempered, with a good understanding 
and a sound judgment. Of this union there was 
born—after first one and then another daughter—on 
the 5th February, 1788, a son—Robert Peel, the 
future Prime Minister of England. It is related on 
good authority that when tidings of his son’s birth 
reached the father, that he fell on his knees in his 
closet, returned fervent thanks to the Almighty, and 
vowed that he “‘ would give his child to his country.” 
Robert Peel the father was an ardent admirer of Pitt, 
and he desired nothing less than that the son born 
to him should prove a second Pitt. Two years after 
his son’s birth, in 1790, he entered the House of 
Commons as member for Tamworth, but not as a 
mere man of wealth, for he had long thought on 
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political matters, and ten years previously had pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “‘The National Debt 
Productive of National Prosperity.” A branch of 
his business established in the little borough town of 
Tamworth had raised it from a state of decline to a 
state of prosperity. He had acquired Drayton Park, 
near Tamworth, among other large purchases of 
land in Staffordshire and Warwickshire. In Parlia- 
ment he was a zealous and enthusiastic supporter of 
Mr. Pitt. When in 1798 that Minister appealed to 
the country for pecuniary support in the war against 
France, the firm of which Mr. Peel was the leading 
partner responded by a subscription of £10,000. In 
1800 a baronetcy was justly conferred upon the 
patriotic citizen; and in 1802, when a vote of cen- 
sure Was moved against Mr. Pitt, we find Sir Robert 
Peel making a stout defence on his behalf. So ex- 
tensive had Sir Robert’s business become at this 
time that he had in his employment no less than 
fifteen thousand persons, while to the Excise office 
he paid no less than £40,000 annually on printed 
goods alone. 

While the elder Peel was giving his mind to poli- 
tical and commercial subjects, and was acquiring 
reputation and authority in the House as a speaker 
and as a sagacious and well-informed politician, his 


eldest son Robert was being carefully educated with 


a view to public life. He grew up ‘‘a quick, clever 
boy, also a thinking boy; naturally observant and 
reflecting.” Placed at Harrow School, he proved 
himself diligent, studious, and well-behaved. Lord 
Byron’s description of Robert Peel at Harrow has 
often been quoted. ‘“ Peel, the orator and states- 
man that was, or is, or is to be,” says Byron, ‘‘ was 
my form-fellow, and we were both at the top of our 
remove. We were on good terms, but his brother 
was my intimate friend; there were always great 
hopes of Peel among us all, masters and scholars, 
and he has not disappointed them. As a scholar he 
was greatly my superior; as a declaimer and actor 
I was reckoned at least his equal; as a schoolboy 
out of school I was always in scrapes, and he never; 
aud in-school he always knew his lesson, and I 
rarely, but when I knew it I knew it nearly as well; 
and in general information, history, etc., I think I 
was his superior, as well as of most boys of my 
standing.” 

From Harrow Peel went to Oxford, and was ad- 
mitted as a gentleman commoner of Christ Church. 
In a remarkably good year, in which were found the 
names of Gilbert, Hampden, and Whately, he took 
a double first-class, the first man so distinguished 
under the new system of examination. 

In 1809—as member for Cashel—Mr. Peel entered 
Parliament, and during his first year in the House 
he was entirely silent. He was, however, constant 
in his attendance, and an attentive listener. The 
great orators Pitt and Fox had then passed away; 
but to them he had listened in his boyhood, when 
his father had taken him to the House to hear some 
great debate. 

Early in the Session of 1810 Mr. Peel, then at the 
age of twenty-two, made his first speech in the 
House of Commons, having been selected by the 
Tory Government of that day, headed by Mr. 
Percival, to second the address. The speech was so 
far successful as to satisfy the expectations of his 
friends. His first connection with office was as 
private secretary to Lord Liverpool; afterwards he 
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over which Lord Liverpool then presided. On the 
death of Mr. Percival, Lord Liverpool became Prime. 
Minister, upon which Mr. Peel was appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland. 
The, great question connected with the internal 
politics of the country, which at that day embar- 
rassed statesmen, was the Catholic question. Peel 
took up an attitude in opposition to concession, and 
in this he but carried out the views he had imbibed 
in his father’s house. Old Sir Robert, also a member 
of the House, watched with keen interest the pro- 
gress of his son as a rising Government official and 
a Parliamentary speaker. The first really eloquent 
effort of the promising politician was a speech, made 
in March, 1811, in praise of the Duke of Wellington. 
This drew forth encomiums which were delightful to 
the father. Of the duke personally young Peel at 
that time knew nothing. Several years afterwards, 
when riding in the park, he learned that a crowd 
was assembled before the duke’s house, waiting for 
him to come out, and eagerly exclaiming, ‘‘I never 
saw him in my life,”’ he rode off to take his chance 
in the crowd of a glimpse of the great soldier with 
whom he was afterwards to be so closely associated 
in public life. The appointment of so young a man 
as Mr. Peel to the office of Secretary of State for 
Ireland drew from Mr. O’Connell a coarse criticism. 
‘* They have sent,” he said, ‘‘a raw youth, squeezed 
out of the workings of I know not what factory, and 
not past the foppery of perfumed handkerchiefs and 
thin shoes, to govern us.” Though at a time when 
discontent was great, Peel added to his reputation 
for administrative ability by his management of 
Irish business. His devotion to Protestant interests 
rocured for him the appropriate title of ‘‘ Orange 
Pool.” He spoke frequently in the House on the 
business of his department, as well as on the general 
political questions of the time. His manners were 
objected to as cold and formal, and his oratory as 
without passion or elevated thought. And no doubt, 
as compared with the brilliant Canning, he was one 
of the minor Parliamentary lights. He, however, 
made way, securing public confidence by his powers 
as a debater and by the clearness and businesslike 
character of his statements in the House. 

On Mr. Grattan’s motion in the Session of 1817 to 
inquire into the Roman Catholic claims, the younger 
Peel delivered one of his ablest speeches against 
them ; and for this, in the following year, he was 
rewarded by his election as one of the members for 
the University of Oxford. Peel had also, in 1811, 
with his father, voted against the resolutions moved 
by Francis Horner in favour of resuming cash pay- 
ments. In 1819, however, having acted as chairman 
of a committee on the question of the currency laws, 
his views underwent a change, and there was seen 
the interesting spectacle of father and son opposed 
to each other in the House of Commons. It was the 
son’s duty, on the 24th of May of that year, to recom- 


committee, with a view to the introduction of @ 
measure for the resumption of payments in cash. 
Before he rose to address the House, old Sir Robert 
presented a petition from the merchants of London 
against resumption, and in his speech made the fol- 
lowing allusion to his son: ‘‘To-night I shall have 
to oppose a very dear and near relation. =. 
I well remember when that dear and near relation 
was a child, that I observed to some friends that the 





became Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


man who discharged his duty to his country as Pitt 


mend to the House the conclusions arrived at by the. 
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had done was the man in all the world most to be 
admired and emulated ; and I thought at that mo- 
ment, if my life and the life of my dear relative were 
spared, that I would one day present him to his 
country to follow in the same path. It was very 
natural that such should be my wish; and I will 
only say further of him, that, though he is deviating 
from the right path in this instance, his head and 
heart are in the right place, and I think they will 
soon recall him to the right way.” Towards the close 
of his speech Peel adverted to his opposition to his 
father in these words: ‘‘ Many difficulties have pre- 
sented themselves to me in discussing this question. 
Among them is one which it pains me to observe—I 
mean the necessity I am under of opposing myself to 
an authority to which I have always bowed from my 
youth up, and to which I hope I shall always con- 
tinue to bow with deference. My excuse now is, that 
I have a great public duty imposed upon me, and 
that, whatever may be my private feelings, from that 
duty I must not shrink.” This interesting episode 
in the currency debate was creditable alike to father 
and son—the one representing the feelings and 
opinions of a vanishing age, the other those of a new 
epoch of legislation and government. 

In Lord Liverpool’s ministry Mr. Peel became 
Secretary for the Home Department and Mr. Canning 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Guizot alludes to the 
trying position of Peel in immediate proximity to 
Canning in the Commons. ‘“ He had neither,” says 
the French statesman, ‘‘that splendour and fascina- 
tion as an orator, nor as a man that charm and 
seductiveness of character and success which had 
gained for his rival public admiration and enthu- 
siastic friends. Justice was, however, done to Mr. 
Peel, to his zealous and laborious ability, to his solid 
knowledge of questions and facts, to his sound and 
practical sagacity. He did not descend, but 
Mr. Canning rose rapidly above him. Peel 
endured with dignity and modesty the unpleasantness 
of his position beside Mr. Canning; more than once, 
perhaps, wounded and grieved in spirit; but calm, 
patient, and persevering, as becomes a man of honest 
and sensible ambition in a free State.” 

Mr. Peel’s Home-Secretaryship was marked by 
several important measures, among which were the 
reorganisation of the police force and the amendment 
of the criminal law. 

During the greater portion of the period referred 
toby Guizot, the elder Peel was not a member of the 
House. He withdrew in 1820, and spent in retire- 
ment the evening of his days at his seat, Drayton 
Manor. He died in May, 1830, immensely wealthy, 
bequeathing to each of his sons and daughters large 
fortunes. The first Sir Robert lived to see his early 
desires as to his eldest son’s eminence as a states- 
man fully realised; but it was also his lot to live to 
see another departure from what he deemed the 
night paths of a sound policy. Father and son were 
one in a sincere opposition to the Roman Catholic 
claims, but the younger Peel was at length constrained 
to aid in carrying a measure which he had long per- 
sistently resisted. His justification of his changed 
course was that the choice lay between two evils. 
Events had occurred which rendered the policy of 
resistance full of danger to the State, and convinced 
him that less injury was to be apprehended to the 
general interests of the empire from concession than 
from resistance. In the manuscript memoirs left by 
Sir Robert Peel at his death, and published by his 
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executors, is the following passage in reference to the 
purity of his motives in the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities. 

*‘T can with truth affirm, as I do solemnly affirm, 
in the presence of Almighty God, ‘to whom alk 
hearts be open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid,’ that in advising and promoting 
the measures of 1829 I was swayed by no fear except 
the fear of public calamity, and that I acted through- 
out on a deep conviction that those measures were: 
not only conducive to the general welfare, but that 
they had become imperatively necessary in order to 
avert from interests which had a special claim upon 
my support—the interests of the Church and institu- 
tions connected with the Church—an imminent and 
increasing danger. It may be that I was uncon- 
sciously influenced by motives less perfectly pure and. 
disinterested—by the secret satisfaction of being, 


‘ When the waves went high, 
A daring pilot in extremity !’ 


But, at any rate, it was no ignoble ambition which 
prompted me to bear the brunt of a desperate con- 
flict, and, at the same time, submit to the sacrifice of 
everything dear to a public man, excepting the- 
approval of his own conscience and the hope of ulti- 
mate justice.” 

The movement for the reform of Parliament, and the: 
Reform measure itself, received from Sir Robert Peel a 
consistent opposition. Lord John Russell’s bill might 
have been defeated on the night of its presentation, but 
the country becoming aroused, nothing would satisfy 
it but ‘‘the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill!” At the first election after the Reform Bill 
was carried, and as member for Tamworth, Sir 
Robert Peel appeared at the head of the small remnant 
of the shattered Tory party in the House of Commons. 
He, however, frankly accepted the Reform Act as a 
final settlement of the question, and set to work to 
organise his party and strengthen its influence in the 
country. This he accomplished with gradually-in- 
creasing success; Toryism became Conservatism, and 
the first result of this sensible policy was the short- 
lived Conservative administration, with Peel as 
Prime Minister, in 1834. In 1837 the Conservative 
members of the House of Commons gave their leader: 
a grand banquet at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
where, in a great speech, he announced the objects 
and policy of his party. It was on that occasion that 
he gave forth the note of united action in the em- 
phatic advice, ‘‘ Register—register—register !” 

The General Election of 1841 resulted in a 
majority of ninety-one Conservatives in the House 
of Commons, and Sir Robert Peel became for the. 
second time Prime Minister, with a host of expe- 
rienced and able colleagues to assist him in the work 
of administration. An important but professedly 
temporary measure which belongs to this second. 
period of the Premiership was the imposition of the 
income-tax—first, to make good the deficits under the 
Whig Government, and afterwards to carry out the 
policy of a reduction of tariff duties leading in the 
direction of free trade. The income-tax, like the old 
man on the back of Sinbad the Sailor, still, how- 
ever, adheres to the shoulders of the country. 

Between the adoption, in 1842, of the famous 
sliding scale as to the importation of corn, and the 
close of the Session of 1845, Sir Robert Peel’s 
opinions on the subject of protection to agriculture- 
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entirely changed. ‘‘I had adopted,” he says in his 
‘‘ Memoirs,” “‘ at an early period of my life, without, 
I fear, much serious reflection, the opinions generally 
prevalent at the time among men of all parties, as 
to the justice and necessity of protection to domestic 
agriculture. They were the opinions of Sir Henry 
Parnell and Mr. Ricardo, of Lord John Russell and 
Lord Melbourne, as well as of the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. Canning, and Mr. Huskisson.’’ Events and the 
doctrines of political economy, however, brought the 
mind of the Conservative leader to a conclusion 
which was not shared by the great bulk of his party. 
Finding that he could no longer maintain the duties 
on corn, Sir Robert Peel resigned office. As, how- 
ever, none of his colleagues, who favoured protec- 
tion, could form a Government, and as Lord John 
Russell also tried but failed in his efforts, Sir Robert 
Peel was again summoned by the Queen to Windsor. 
On entering the royal presence, her Majesty very 
graciously received him with these words: ‘‘So far 
from taking leave of you, Sir Robert, I must require 
you to withdraw your resignation, and remain in my 
service.” Peel had made up his mind as to his 
course of action. He accepted on the spot the 
weighty responsibility of office; returned to London 
as First Minister of the Crown, and invited his late 
colleagues to meet him in Downing Street. He asked 
their support, at the same time informing them that 
it was his intention to meet Parliament as First 
Minister, and to propose the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The Duke of Wellington and the majority adhered 
to him. The duke’s reason for supporting Peel, as 
given in the House of Lords, was eminently charac- 
teristic. ‘‘ He considered that the formation of a 
Government in which her Majesty had confidence 
was of much greater importance than the opinions of 
any individual on the Corn Laws or any other law.” 
And therefore the duke applauded Sir Robert Peel 
in what he deemed his patriotic course, and deter- 
mined to stand by him. 

Sir Robert’s conduct in relation to his own party 
in this great political crisis is touched on in a letter 
addressed by him to the electors of Tamworth in 
July, 1847. Referring to the confidence the agri- 
cultural interest had reposed in his Government, and 
the support it had given him, as constituting a 
special claim upon him, he says, ‘“‘I should have 
ill-satisfied that claim by giving advice which in my 
heart and conscience I believed to be, in the times and 
circumstances in which the country was placed, un- 
sound and dangerous.” Loyalty to his country’s 
interest justified, in his view, his seeming disloyalty 
to the ties of party. 

The writer of this notice was present in the House 
of Commons, and listened to the statement of Sir 
Robert Peel after the overthrow of his Government 
in June, 1846, and his resignation of office. He 
well remembers the graceful tribute he paid to Mr. 
Cobden, together with his concluding words in refer- 
ence to himself, which produced a solemn and 
powerful effect upon a crowded House. ‘‘ The 
name,”’ said the retiring Minister, ‘‘ which ought to 
be associated with the success of these measures 
[repeal of the Corn Laws] is not the name of the 
noble lord [Lord John Russell], the organ of the 
party of which he is the leader, nor is it mine. It is 
the name of one who, acting, I believe, from pure 
and from disinterested motives, has with untiring 
energy made appeals to our reason, and has enforced 
those appeals with an eloquence the more to be ad- 
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mired because it was unaffected and unadorned—the 
name which ought and will be associated with the 
success of these measures is the name of Richard 
Cobden.” With a proud yet pathetic reference to 
his own share in the work of repeal, he added: «JT 
shall leave a name execrated by every monopolist ; 
but it may be sometimes remembered with expres- 
sions of goodwill in the abodes of those whose lot it 
is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit their 
exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a 
sense of injustice.” 

From the pressure of official duties and the strife 
of parties, and freed from the burden of office, Sir 
Robert Peel retired from London to Drayton Manor. 
Writing on the 4th of July, six days after his defeat, 
to his friend Lord Hardinge, then in India, he says: 
‘‘ Lady Peel and I are here quite alone, in the love- 
liest weather, feasting on solitude and repose; and I 
have every disposition to forgive my enemies for 
having conferred upon me the blessing of the loss of 
power.” 

From 1846 till the year of his death the position 
of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons and in 
the country was an enviable one. In the House, 
unmindful of the way the Liberals had succeeded to 
power, he acted as the patron and supporter of the 
Liberal Government; in the country, notwithstand- 
ing the temporary distress of the agriculturists, he 
was rewarded by a growing acceptance of his policy 
of free trade, and an increasing respect for his cha- 
racter. 

The result of Sir Robert Peel’s official intercourse 
with royalty during his five years’ tenure of power 
was the establishment of very friendly relations 
between the statesman and the late Prince Consort. 
It was through Sir Robert Peel that the Queen 
acquired the property of Osborne, in the Isle of 
Wight. Sir Robert had also encouraged the Prince 
to devote himself to politics; and it was afterwards 
seen how much the recommendation was justified by 
the enlarged, statesmanlike views which his Royal 
Highness brought to bear upon public affairs. In 
1843 the royal couple honoured Sir Robert by a visit 
to Drayton Manor. The Queen, writing in that 
year, speaks of him as “‘ undoubtedly a great states- 
man, a man who thinks but little of party and never 
of himself ;”’ and the Prince. about the same time, 
with a true insight into character, and as foresceing 
what was to follow, says, ‘‘He was determined to 
adopt his own line, and not to be turned aside by 
the fear of making enemies or losing political sup- 
port.”” Each of these eminent men understcod and 
appreciated the character of the other. 

In the second volume of the ‘‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort,’”’ recently published, the foreign policy of 
Lord Palmerston meets with considerable censure. 
It was equally disapproved, as it now appears, by 
the Crown as by all the party leaders of the Opposi- 
tion. The last speech delivered by Sir Robert Peel 
in the House of Commons, relating to the Don 
Pacifico claims, was in condemnation of Palmerston’s 
foreign policy. It was the lot of the writer to listen 
to that powerful speech. As the accents of the 
eloquent orator died away, no one in the crowded 
House—the scene of his many triumphs—could have 
thought that the well-known voice would not again 
re-echo throughout its walls; but so it was. On the 
following day Sir Robert Peel was thrown from his 
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horse, and in a few days more he died from the 
injuries he had sustained. 

The death of the great statesman made a deep 
impression on all ranks of the people, and was most 
deeply felt by the Queen and the Prince Consort. 
The Prince, in writing to the Duchess of Coburg 
soon after the sad event, says: ‘‘ We have lost our 
truest friend and trustiest counsellor ; the throne its 
most valiant defender; the country its most open- 
minded and greatest statesman.” ‘It was peculiar 
to him,’”’ said the Prince, some time later, ‘‘to sce 
all the difficulties and objections to a course; but 
after long investigation, when he became convinced 
of the necessity of taking it, all his caution and 
apparent timidity changed into courage and power 
of action, and into readiness to make any personal 
sacrifice which its execution might demand.” 

In his will, signed on the 8th May, 1844, when in 
the full plenitude of power, Sir Robert Peel directed 
that his family should receive no honours on account 
of any services he might be supposed to have ren- 
dered to the State; not that he undervalued honours, 
but he desired rather that those related to him should 
nerit such distinctions for themselves. By the same 
document he gave also the following injunction: 
“T desire that I may be interred in the vault in the 
parish church of Drayton in which my father and 
mother were interred, and that my funeral may be 
without ostentation or parade of any kind.” Accord- 
ingly, the body of the deceased statesman was con- 
veyed from under the shadow of Westminster Abbey 
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to Drayton Manor, and thence carried across the 
park and fields for interment in the sma’ parish 
church. His household servants, with the farmers 
and labourers on his estate—not peers and men in 
high office—formed the procession. On the very 
spot in the vault which he had pointed out to Lady 
Peel as his desired resting-place, the remains of the 
great statesman were quietly deposited. On a 
monument over his tomb his son, the present Sir 
Robert Peel, has placed the following simple and 
touching epitaph: ‘To the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart., to whom the people have raised 
many monuments in many places, his children have 
raised this where he lies buried.” 

No other ambition than to serve his country well, 
and to leave an honourable name to posterity, ani- 
mated the public career of Peel. We have seen 
how readily he sacrificed his own personal feelings 
and friendships, and his party even, at the shrine of 
what he judged to be public duty. Political passion 
and strife have long since ceased; and around his 
name have gathered the gratitude and regard of his 
countrymen. Such is the high reward of a states- 
man’s disinterested conduct, courage, and far-seeing 
sagacity. To leave a name embalmed in the history 
of his country, one worthy to be remembered among 
the worthies of England, associated for all time to 
come with beneficent legislation, noble purpose, and 
pure personal character, is the self-achieved heritage 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. 

3. H. 


THE GREAT SMITH FAMILY: LINEAL AND COLLATERAL. 


II. 


HERE is a little village in Sussex which, in the 
history of the Smith family, is as famous as 
almost any spot we could mention,—Buxted, near 
Uckfield. We may remind our readers, however, as 
we have already hinted, that four hundred years 
since the whole of this part of Sussex was the great 
metropolis of all smelting operations in England. 
Comparatively treeless now, it was then the remains 
—and pretty extensive they were—of the great 
Forest of Andeirida, and for the purposes we have 
mentioned these trees were given up to the furnaces 
and forges of Sussex, then the great Black Country 
of England. In Buxted at this moment remains 
one of the most interesting evidences of what this 
region was. There is an old building, not far from 
the pretty little time-honoured church and its sin- 
gularly memorable churchyard, called by the not 
very promising designation of the ‘‘ Hog House,” 
and over the door there is the carving of a hog, 
which bears the date, however, of 1581, quite a late 
date compared with the age of the house itself, for 
there, lived certainly in 1548—and how many years 
before there is no evidence to show—Master Hoge 
or Huggett; the two names seem convertible. He 
must have been a great smith in that neighbourhood ; 
his furnace was a renowned one. ‘‘ Huggett’s Fur- 
nace” was the designation given to his works, which 
stood between Buxted and Mayfield, and were famous 
over the whole country ; and here he wrought a work 
memorable, not only in the history of the Smith 
family, but in English history. It is of him that the 

great local distich of Sussex says— 

“ fRaster Wogg, and his man John, 
Thep did cast the first cannon.” 





Certainly a very notable distinction to this 
beautiful little village, than which we are not certain 
that we know, in its own mild, sweet way, a prettier. 
The church stands on an upland, as if in the centre 
of a park, surrounded by scattered clusters of 
graceful trees; and in the churchyard the graves of 
some memorable men find their resting-place. 
Edward Daniel Clarke, the great world-wide tra- 
veller; his father was a rector of Buxted. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, the brother of the poet and 
head-master of Trinity, and himself the author of 
several noteworthy books, was rector here, and lies 
in a grave close to the churchyard-wall. Buxted 
was the place of the Christmas waits to which 
William Wordsworth refers in a poem to his brother. 
Several others less known to fame, but still well 
known in their day, find their last home here under 
the shadows of an extraordinary fine old yew-tree, 
from which the bowmen of Agincourt and of Poitiers 
may have obtained their “artillery.” Beyond the 
circumference of the churchyard-wall are some 
eminently beautiful, and therefore ‘‘ rugged,” elms, 
forming a fine rookery round the old hall ; and along 
a public path through the park is a noble avenue of 
delicious limes. Farther away, but still in the village, 
are two of the most extraordinary and fantastic 
pieces of extensive natural rockery, which a hundred 
years ago furnished fine retreats for smugglers and 
other adventurers. We justify ourselves for linger- 
ing thus long in this pretty place, not merely because 
we love it, and have spent very happy hours in it, 
but because the little village gave birth and train- 
ing to some of the noblest of the family of the 
Smiths. 
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Here was born the greatest martyr of Sussex ; his 
name is still fresh and green in the memory 
Richard Woodman was a blacksmith and ironworker 
he was born in Buxted, and during his life resided in 
this neighbourhood. When he was arrested, in 
Queen Mary’s reign, he was living at Warbleton— 
which might have been a chapelry of Buxted— 
where, like Master Hogg, in an earlier day he carried 
on an extensivetrade. Indeed, it 1s said that Wood- 
man, probably apprenticed to Hogg, learned from 
him the art and mystery of iron-making. Although 
a blacksmith, he was a man of high position and 
character, and appears himself to have received a 
good education, sé that he could not only, as we know 
from his words which remain, write and speak clear, 
vigorous English, but knew also something of Latin. 
‘When he was arrested he was but a young man, 
about thirty years of age; but he had a wife and 
several children, for he says in his examination 
before the Bishop of Winchester, ‘‘ Let me go home, 
I pray you, to my wife and children, to see them 
kept, and other poor folk that I would set a-work, 
by the help of God. I have set a-work a hundredth 
persons, ere this, allthe year together.” The Vicar 
of Warbleton was one George Fairbank, whose great 
design seemed to be, through all changes, to keep 
his vicarage. He was a married priest. During 
the years of Edward vr he went in pretty stoutly 
with the Reformation, and preached its doctrines; 
but when Queen Mary came to the throne, and per- 
secution raged, he turned right round and preached 
entirely contrary to all that he had taught before. 
‘Woodman was not of this order. He reproved his 
minister for his inconsistency, saying to him that 
“he had taught them before time one thing, and now 
he was teaching them another;” and he desired to 
“‘know which was the truth.”” It is most probable 
that Woodman was a churchwarden, for he was a 
man of influence in his neighbourhood. He is de- 
scribed as worth fifty-six pounds a-year, which would 
represent now many hundreds per annum. For 
his words he was arrested. There appears to have 
been some difficulty in taking him; his house had 
secret rooms in it, or in its neighbourhood, in which 
he and his wife hid themselves. He was, however, at 
last discovered. 

The story is told by himself in a most interesting 
manner. The reader may find it in Anthony Lower’s 
‘‘ Worthies of Sussex.” ‘So I put on,” he says, 
‘‘my shoes and my clothes, and then they put on an 
harness about mine arms, made of a dog’s slippe, 
which rejoised mine heart that I was counted worthy, 
for the name of God. So I took my leave of my 
wife and children, my father, and other of my 
frendes, never thinking to see them more in this 
world, for it was so thought of all the countrey that 
I should not lyve sic days after my tayking, for they 
had so reported. But yet I knew it was not as they 
would, unlesse God would graunt. I know what 
‘God can do, but what he will do I know not, but I 
am sure he will worke all thinges for the best for 
‘them that love and feare hym; so we dranke and 
‘went our way, and came to Firle about three of the 
clock.” Upon his examination he was urged to lay 
aside his Protestant opinions. He exclaimed, ‘‘ No! 
not for three thousand pounds!”’ After the exami- 


nation the bishop invited him to dine with him, 
telling him he would have no great store of meat 
where he was going; and at the dinner he attempted 
‘to talk him over with fair words. It was all in vain, 





the undaunted blacksmith held fast his faith. The 
subsequent examinations were conducted by Dr, 
Langdale, the rector of Buxted, and the Bishops of 
Winchester and Rochester. In the end, he, with 
nine others, was burned at Lewes, where they stil] 
show the vault, under the Star Inn, in which the 
prisoners were confined before their execution. The 
place in which Woodman was first confined is q 
Gothic chamber, under a baker’s shop, opposite the 
King’s Head Inn, at Uckfield. 

To the honour of Buxted, it may be mentioned 
that several of the noble Woodman’s companions 
belonged to this village and to its immediate neigh- 
bourhood—Mayfield, Heathfield, and Rotherfield, 
It seems as if the profession of the smith was favour. 
able to the prosecution of the character of the martyr, 
Old Thomas Fuller, the witty divine, says: ‘Had 
those times continued there, they would have needed 
no furnaces to make scarce the woods of Sussex.” 
The story of this illustrious blacksmith of Buxted is 
one of the most interesting in the annals of the 
martyrology of the reign of Queen Mary. 

The archeologists of Sussex have fished up from 
the seas of oblivion another interesting story of an 
ancient family founded by a blacksmith, who left 
behind him at a later period some records of his 
history in the seventeenth century, records which 
never saw the light until they were published in the 
twelfth volume of the Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions. This was Leonard Gale, born at Sevenoaks 
in Kent, but whose son, out of his father’s achieve- 


ments as a smith in Sussex, was able to purchase . 


the great house and estate of the parish of Worth, 
for which he gave nine thousand pounds. The father 
wrote his own life, but with no intention that it 
sliould find its way into print, but prefacing it, he 
simply and sweetly says: ‘‘The advice of me, 
Leonard Gale, to my two sons, Leonard and Henry; 
being in the sixty-seventh year of my age, A.D. 1687.” 
The noble blacksmith describes the great straits of 
his early years. When about seventeen years of 
age he had to shift, as he says, for himself. ‘I was 
in a great strait, and knew not which way to steer, 
but I cried unto the Lord with my whole heart, and 
with tears, and he heard my cry, and he put into my 
mind to try one year more to see what I could do, 
for I resolved to spend nothing but mine own, and I 
resolved always to keep a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards man. Then I took a boy 
to strike and to blow for me, and a man to work by 
the piece, but kept no maid nor woman in my house, 
and then I so thrived that I began to be looked 
upon as a thriving man; and so I was, for all the 
time I kept a smith’s forge I laid by a hundred 
pounds a year, one with another.” Thus getting on, 
he tells how he took what came to be called Forge 
Farm, near Crawley. ‘There was a Mr. Walter 
Burrell, whom he says he had always looked upon as 
his mortal enemy, a man of importance and sub- 
stance. He serit to Gale to say he desired to speak 
with him. ‘And then, when I came to him, he told 
me he had heard a very good report of me, and de- 
sired to be acquainted with me; and he told me that 
if I would let his son Thomas come into partnership 
with me, he would help me to iron nearer, and 
better, and cheaper than I had bought before. I 
told him I wondered to hear such things from him, 
for I heard he was my mortal enemy because I took 
that forge; but I told him that if he would let me 
go partners with him in the furnace he should go 
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partners with me in the forge. He desired time to 
consider of it, but he presently found such an account 
of me that he told me I should go partners with him 
in all his works.” The partnership lasted for fifteen 
years, and the poor blacksmith boy became a great 
and thriving man. 

It is a very interesting story the blacksmith has 
left behind, and the interest is continued in the story 
of his sons. Some of the words of his advice to 
them in old age are well worth quoting. ‘I have 
attained,” he says, ‘‘ unto the age of sixty-six years, 
having been married about twenty years, in which 
time, as God has been pleased to send me five chil- 
dren, so hath he improved my estate to at least six- 
teen thousand pounds, which is a very great miracle 
to me, how I should come to so great an estate, 
considering my small dealings, the bad times, and 
my great losses by bad debts; which enforces me to 
extol the name of the great God, for he was always 
my director in all good ways, and when I was in 
distress I called upon him, and he heard me, and 
gave me more than ever my heart desired, for I had 
no man in the world that would stand by me, either 
for advice or for money, when I wanted, which 
enforced me to be careful not to run beyond my own 
substance, and always resolved to keep a good 
conscience towards God and towards man, and not to 
do to others that which I would not have them to do 
to me. Thus, my son, I have set down a short 
breviate of my life unto this day, and what the 
Almighty hath bestowed upon me in the sixty-sixth 
year of my age, in all which time I hated idleness 
and vain-gloriousness, and I never boasted of any- 
thing, but to the glory of God and my own comfort. 
I always held the Scriptures to be the rule of life to 
walk by, and I always counted it to be a deadly sin 
to be in any man’s debt longer than they were willing 
to trust me.” The old blacksmith then goes on with 
sundry directions to his sons ‘‘ never to enclose any 
land, or build houses on the waste common ; never 
to suffer that land to be enclosed by Woolbarrow or 
Scars, or any one else; for, you see, I have made 
them take away the gates, but they have left the 
posts standing, thinking to set them up again when 
Tam dead; but you may safely cut down the gates, 
for it was never enclosed but by old Scars, who took 
delight to claim up highways to his own ruin; and 
s0 it was observed by his neighbours, for he never 
thrived after he took in Langley Lane and turned 
the Crawley footway, and to my knowledge he never 
thrived since he took in this lane. Love and cherish 
every honest, godly minister, wherever you find 
them ; and above all, hold fast the ancient Protestant 
religion, for a better religion cannot be found out 
than that is; only I could wish the abuses were 
taken away, and wicked ministers were found out 
and punished, or turned out.” Is not this the 
picture of a sturdy, fine old English blacksmith ? 

His sons appear to have followed their father’s 
advice, although they were lifted above the necessity 
of working at the forge. His eldest son, Leonard, 
was returned, in 1710, as one of the members for 
East Grinstead, without expense or opposition, and 
this in a day when political corruption was a great 
scandal upon our national life. The grave of the old 


blacksmith and the tombs of his descendants may 
still be seen in the churchyard and church of Worth, 
in the neighbourhood where the blacksmith thrived, 
and which his success adorned. The Spaniards have 
4 proverb concerning the man who, without any one 
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to help him, achieves his own fortunes, that he is 
like the blacksmith of Arganda, who blows his own 
bellows, hammers his own work, and carries it out him- 
self to sellin the market. It is almost applicable te 
old Leonard Gale; or that other Spanish proverb, 
“* Sofla herrero, ganaras dinero’”’—Blow, smith, and 
you'll get money. 

There are many proverbs which thus commend 
the industry of the smith. If one says we must 
“strike the iron while it is hot’’—that is, use 
our opporturtunity as it comes—another says we 
must “strike the iron until it is hot”’—+that is, by 
energy and industry we must make our own oppor- 
tunities; while there is yet another which speaks of 
the difficulties of life—‘‘You are between the 
hammer and the anvil;” and again, ‘‘If you are an 
anvil, be patient; if you are a hammer, strike hard.” 
It is not only the successful smith, but in every pro- 
fession, the man who would be successful needs te 
apply such lessons as these. 


ORIGINAL FABLES. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 


A SUDDEN CHANGE OF SENTIMENT. 

‘* What’s your opinion of Fog ?” asked Dick, the bull-terrier, 
of his friend Spring, as they lay enjoying the sunshine on the 
grass. 

‘* Fog?” cried Spring, ‘‘a poor creature !” 

“No go in him, has he ?” said Dick. 

**Go ? of course not ; he’s as dull as the old yard dog.” 

“Yes, I think he is, and not only dull, but very clumsy. 
Don’t you think so?” inquired Dick. 

‘*Who could think anything else? He’s the awkwardest 
fellow that ever ran on four legs!” said Spring. 

** Why, he thinks quite otherwise, and he says he was reckoned 
an excellent worker after game before he came here, and his 
friends admired him vastly,” said Dick. 

‘“‘His friends!” cried Spring, contemptuously ; 
judges, no doubt : something after his own pattern !” 

‘* As to that, I’ve heard of ‘Tiptop’ many times (he was the 
pride of the kennel, and his great friend). ‘Tiptop is a very fine 
fellow, by all accounts—Fog says he never saw such legs (except 

yours).”” 
ae Except mine ?” cried Spring, looking down on his legs. 

“*Yes ; and he said you often reminded him of Tiptop about 
the head, too,” answered Dick, quite unconscious of the effect 
his words were producing. 

Spring lay quiet for awhile, then, after a few indifferent 
remarks, said, ‘‘ I don’t know but what your dull fellows some- 
times turn out better than your sharp ones, Dick.” 

‘* Were you thinking of Fog?” asked Dick. 

‘* Why—yes—I was. I think one shouldn’t be over-hasty in 
judging ; he is not striking, certainly, at first sight, but he is 
not conceited ; he can see merit in others, or he would not be so 
proud of his friend Tiptop. I think, give him his due, he’s a 
modest fellow !”’ 

Dick surveyed him with grave curiosity, and remarked, ‘‘ He 
ought to be modest, if he’s as clumsy as you think him.” 

“We mustn’t be uncharitable, Dick ; let us give him a chance 
of improvement,” said Spring, getting up. ‘‘ Pll go and have a 
talk with him, and ask him about Tiptop.” 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 

‘Well, Pip, what have you seen and how did you like it all?” 
asked Tycho and Dick and the other dogs, as they crowded round 
their old friend Pip, just returned from the moors. 

‘Oh, it was all very well,” said Pip; ‘‘1 saw lots of things 
—mountains, and rivers, and lakes, and oat-cakes, and I don't 
know what.” 

“T hope, Pip, dear, they haven’t put you out of conceit with 
things here,” said Dick, anxiously. 

“Out of conceit with things here!” cried Pip, with anima- 
tion ; ‘‘ why, I liked the oat-cake, that was good ; but, excepting 
that, all the mountains, lakes, and rivers, and everything in 
Scotland put together, are not to be compared for beauty with 
our kennel.” 


** nice 
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FAME BOUGHT TOO DEARLY. 


‘““What fun! what fun! Well, you are making a noise in 
the world !” cried the stones to the dog that rattled over them 
with a tin kettle tied to his tail. ‘See how the people follow 

ou!” 
/ ‘‘Fun indeed!” cried the dog, who was nearly worried te 
death with the exertion and the din ; ‘‘they must be very fond 
of ‘making a noise in the world’ who would submit to such 
‘fun; let me once rest in peace, and any one is welcome to 
the shouts of the crowd at the ‘ price I pay for them.’ ” 


A FASHION IN THINGS. 


‘* Mother,” said Teddy to the old donkey, ‘‘ why are we as a 
race set down as stwpid, so that to call a man ‘an ass’ is to 
stamp him as dull and ridiculous ?” 

‘‘Teddy, my son,” replied his mother, ‘‘ there is a fashion in 
things which I can neither explain nor account for; I don’t 
know why we should be a proverb for stupidity any more than 
an owl is for wisdom ; no doubt there are many stupid asses and 
some wise owls; but whoever made the absolute rule must, I 
consider, have been an ass, and they can’t be as wise as owls are 
said to be who stand to it !” 


WILL IT BEAR A NEAR INSPECTION ? 


The kitten sat on the garden wall watching the weather-cock 
as it blazed in the sun’s rays. 

‘*He isa real beauty,” she cried. ‘‘I call our peacock dull 
to him.” She looked till she felt as if she should like to go 
close to him and feast her eyes with his glories. 

It was a long way to go; some distance to walk, and the 
tower a tall one ; but what were a run and aclimb to her? Off 
she started and soon reached the battlements of the tower, when 
she looked round for the splendid weather-cock. 

Where was he ? ay, where ? 

‘*Pray, sir,” she cried, running up to the old copper bird 
that had swung there for so many years, ‘‘can you tell me 
where the beautiful golden creature that. was sitting here is 
gone? he isas bright as the sun; I admired him so from the 
garden wall I came up on purpose to have a close view of him.” 

** He, he!” creaked the old cock, ‘‘1’m sorry, my dear, I’ve 
taken youin. The few patches of gilding I have left on me 
shine famously in the sun to those below and far off, no doubt ; 
but never trust again to things above and beyond your reach ; 
they may charm you in the distance, but are sure to disappoint 
on a close inspection.” 


ABOUT BREED. 


“Jack, what’s breed ?” cried Ned to his brother, as they 
grazed with others on the common. 

** Breed ?” cried Jack, lifting his head, and blinking. 

** Yes, breed; it’s a fine sort of thing, by what I’ve heard 
of it.” 

‘Then I should think it was thistles,” said Jack, with a 
meditative air. 

‘‘Thistles, indeed ! No, it’s something far better than that.” 

‘* Hay?” suggested Jack, going on, with ‘‘ oats—or beans ?” 
rising in his estimate as he saw he did not come up to Ned’s 
standard of value. 

‘*Tt’s nothing of the kind,” said Ned, impatiently ; ‘‘ it has 
to do with horses. I heard the grooms talking about Rosinante 
(the new hunter) fetching such a price on account of his breed.” 

‘* Horses,” cried Jack ; ‘‘oh, if it’s about horses, you’d best 
ask Juba, he’s been more than a time or two to the stables since 
Miss Lily has taken to ride him, so he is very likely to know.” 

‘‘ Juba,” cried Ned, ‘‘ what’s breed? It has to do with horses, 
I know, and you have been at the stables, so you can tell me?” 

‘*Oh yes, of course,” said Juba, with a confident air, ‘‘it’s a 
saddle and bridle, like what you have seen me wear when I 
carry Miss Lily.” 

Ned was not satisfied ; he asked one after another without 
success, till be bethought him of the old donkey in the shed, 
who was made much of by the squire’s children, and taken 
great care of. Away he went to the shed. The old donkey 
listened to him with great gravity, and answered, “ Breed, Ned, 
is a fine thing indeed ; but it’s nothing to be proud of, for who- 
ever yet was able to choose his own father and mothe? Yet 
‘good breed’ means ‘ good ancestors ;’ but, Ned, never faney 


that breed is confined to horses; a well-bred donkey is ag ° 


valuable in his line as the finest hunter or racer that ever cleared 
the ground. You are well bred, and I’ve no doubt will fetch your 
price in the market ; but don’t be conceited about it ; there's 
no merit due to you on account of it, and remember, you will 
be expected to behave according to it, or you will bring shame 
on yourself and disgrace on the family name !” 





DMarieties. 





SponTANEOUS CompBusTION OF CoAL IN Surps.—From the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners on this subject, lately pub- 
lished, it appears that in 1873 twelve millions of tons of coal 
were exported from this country ; in 1874 nearly thirteen and a 
half millions ; in 1875 fourteen millions. About three-fourths 
of these quantities went to European ports. France is by far 
our largest customer. The 13,369,012 tons of coal shipped in 
1874, went in 31,116 shipments. In 70 cases only did spon- 
taneous combustion of coal eccur. Ten of these cases were 
among the 26,631 shipments to European ports ; 60 among the 
4,484 shipments, representing 2,855,831 tons, sent to Asia, 
Africa, and America. Liability to spontaneous combustion 
seeins to increase part passu with the tonnage of the ship, 
In 1874 the casualties in cargoes sent beyond Europe were under 
3 per cent. in cargoes under 500 tons ; over 1 percent. in cargoes 
between 500 and 1,000 tons; 34 per cent. in cargoes between 
1,000 and 1,500 tons ; over 4} per cent. in cargoes between 1,500 
and 2,000 tons; and 9 per cent. in cargoes over 2,000 tons, 
Some coals are of such a quality as to be entirely unsafe for 
shipment at all, while some others should only be shipped for 
short voyages, and under circumstances of great precaution. 
Small coal and coal containing much pyrites, or ‘‘ brasses,” as 
they are called, are especially liable to spontaneous combustion, 
Wet assists the chemical process of which one effect is combus- 
tion, but coals in which only a small proportion of pyrites was 
present would not spontaneously ignite in consequence of mois- 
ture. Ventilation of coal cargoes by means of flues inserted at 
intervals in the hold, has been often thought to guard ships 
against the effects of heating. But the Commissioners condemn 
this plan as one calculated to increase the mischief by supplying 
the very oxygen necessary to support combustion. Explosions 
which sometimes take place in coal-laden ships are not 
due to spontaneous combustion, but to the presence of a 
light inflammable gas—‘ fire-damp ”—which clings to newly- 
wrought coal, and which ignites, causing an explosion when it 
comes in contact with flame. This gas soon passes off, if hatches 
are left open for a few days after shipment. It attaches to the 
best coals that are shipped. 


Gipson THE Scutrror.—Mr. Allnutt records the following 
anecdote, as narrated to him by Gibson, whom he met at the 
Baths of Lucca in 1849 :—‘‘ At the first sitting her Majesty 
gave me not a word was spoken on either side, and at its con- 
clusion I departed, according to etiquette, in solemn silence. 
On the next occasion, when the Queen had taken her seat, solemn 
silence was again the order of the day, but after working for some 
time the dreadful monotony became absolutely insupportable, and 
the thought flashed across me,” said Gibson, ‘‘ ‘ this will never 
do,’ and in the impulse of the moment I turned round, and, 
pointing to the model, asked, ‘ Does your Majesty like the tiara 
I have placed on the head?’ ‘Oh, yes, Mr. Gibson,’ exclaimed 
the Queen, in a bright and smiling way, ‘I think it is very 
nice.” The incubus was removed, and from that moment till 
the completion of the statue Gibson had never again to complain 
of silenve, and the Queen herself listened with evident interest 
to the Roman anecdotes that Gibson related from the stores 
of his fertile memory. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIDBI- 
TIoN.—Among the ‘‘ sights” of the Great Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia, was the Post-office Department in the south-eastern 
corner of the building. Here was a regular post-office, constantly 
doing an immense business. It received and delivered mail 
matter to all persons having exhibits or offices within the 
grounds, and also forwarded letters and papers to the city stations 
and the main city office. It was so arranged as to exhibit, 
through large glass panels, all the diversified operations actively 
carried on within. There was alsoa complete exhibit of the U. S. 
fast mail lines, illustrated by two distributing cars, in which 
seven clerks were kept constantly occupied in receiving, stamp- 
ing, and distributing letters. Close by the post-office might be 
seen the envelope machine adopted by the Government. Iron 
fingers picked a sheet from a pile of papers cut to the proper 
shape, and, without the touch of a human hand, the machine 
folds, pastes, stamps, counts them out, and does them up in 
packages, making 20,000 perfect stamped envelopes per day. 
Close by were arranged all the Postmaster-General’s reports, 
from the ledger of Benjamin Franklin to the present year, 
and samples of all the locks, mail-bags, and other appliances 
used in the department since its establishment. 
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